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Marine  sea  duty 


Close  attention  is  given  to  ship  nomenclature. 

T'oday,  the  Marine  Corps  is 
generally  associated  with  jungles,  rice 
paddies,  and  helicopters. 

Yet,  the  Marine  Corps  was  founded 
originally  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
protection  for  naval  vessels.  Even, 
today,  a Marine  detachment  can  be 
found  aboard  naval  vessels.  Wherever 
the  Navy  goes,  Marines  go,  too. 

Every  year  a group  of  Marines  take 
training  at  the  Marine  Corps  Recruit 
Depot,  San  Diego  and  Portsmouth, 
Va.,  to  prepare  for  service  aboard 
Naval  aircraft  carriers,  missile  cruisers, 
and  submarine  tenders. 

During  his  three  weeks  at  Sea 
School,  the  student  receives  many 


hours  of  classroom  instruction  and 
participates  in  practical  exercises 
aboard  ship.  Before  he  is  assigned  to  a 
ship,  the  prospective  sea-going 
Leatherneck  receives  instruction  and 
practical  application  in  Fire  Fighting 
and  Damage  Control. 

Fie  attends  classes  where  he  learns 
the  customs  of  many  foreign  nations. 
Also,  a part  of  his  curriculum  are  naval 
communications,  ship's  organization 
and  compartmentation,  security  duties 
aboard  ship  and  honors  and 
ceremonies. 

Usually  students  are  assigned  to  Sea 
School  very  early  in  their  Marine 
Corps  career,  normally,  after 


completion  of  boot  camp  and  Infantry 
Training  Regiment.  They  are  selected 
on  the  basis  of  personal  appearance, 
attitude,  motivation,  and  intelligence. 

The  rigorous  training  sea-going 
Marines  must  undergo  reflects  the 
difficulties  and  challenges  of  the  duty. 
Sea-going  Marines  must  fight  fires, 
repair  damage  (as,  during  war,  when 
the  ship  is  struck  by  a torpedo) 
perform  ceremonial  functions,  and, 
most  importantly,  provide  internal 
security. 

Aside  from  maintaining  law  and 
order  aboard  a vessel,  internal  security 
entails  the  guarding  of  the  ship's  brig 
and  other  restricted  areas  aboard  a 
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vessel.  In  the  case  of  nuclear  ships, 
guard  duty  includes  the  security  of 
warheads.  Marines  aboard  such  ships 
are  responsible  to  see  that  warheads 
are  not  molested  and  that  the  area  in 
which  they  are  stowed  remains  at  a 
safety  temperature.  Clearly,  the  men 
who  are  given  that  sort  of 
responsibility  must  know  exactly  what 
they  are  doing. 

The  largest  portion  of  training  time 
is  allotted  to  duty  of  the  ship's  landing 
parties  (the  oldest  function  of 
sea-going  Marines),  fleet  gunnery,  fire 
fighting  and  damage  control. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  when  fire 
broke  out  on  the  USS  Forrestal,  Kitty 
Hawk,  Enterprise,  and  Oriskany, 
several  Marines  were  among  those 
cited  for  heroism  in  connection  with 
their  fire-fighting  efforts. 

Those  who  are  the  best  students, 
most  often  become  orderlies  for 
sea-based  flag  officers  and 
commanding  officers  of  ships.  Those 
selected  have  the  responsibility  for 
that  portion  of  a ship  known  as  the  sea 
cabin,  i.e.,  the  commanding  officer's 
quarters  and  office.  Along  with  their 
other  duties,  they  receive  and  deliver 
high-priority  messages  from  and  to  the 
ship's  Commanding  Officer. 

Among  other  duties  aboard  ship. 
Marines  stand  gangway  watches,  mine 
guard  and  hangar  deck  and  brig  sentry 
duties. 

During  man-overboard  drills,  expert 
riflemen  are  assigned  duty  as  shark 
guards.  Sea  duty  does  not  exempt 
Marines  from  maintaining  their  skills 
as  infantrymen.  Training  in  these  skills 
continues  while  aboard  ship. 

In  addition,  the  Marine  Detachment 
furnishes  escorts  for  the  ship's 
disbursing  officers,  prison  chasers 
(prisoner  escorts)  and  sentries  for 
special  occasions,  as  well  as  honor 
guards. 


Marines  stand  duty  around-the-clock  aboard  Navy  vessels. 


Training  is  geared  to  actual 
shipboard  situations.  There  are 
watches  to  stand,  gear  to  be  stowed  in 
a minimum  of  storage  space,  deck 
space  to  buff  and  brass  fittings  to 
polish.  Personal  grooming  is 
meticulous  and  is  emphasized  heavily. 

A unique  feature  of  the  San  Diego 
Sea  School  is  their  presentation  of 
"The  Patriotic  Flag  Pageant".  Marines 
produce,  portray  and  narrate  historical 
accounts  of  the  evolution  of  the 
American  Flag  from  earliest  days  to 


the  present.  Since  its  inception  in 
1960,  this  program  has  been  viewed  by 
thousands  of  audiences  in  San  Diego 
and  elsewhere,  and  has  been  presented 
on  nationwide  television. 

The  sea-going  Marine  must  maintain 
high  standards  and  perform  well  and, 
during  wartime,  there  is  little  chance 
that  he  will  see  much  combat,  but 
there  is  probably  no  other  duty  post  in 
the  Marine  Corps  which  offers  greater 
opportunities  for  world  travel  and 
knowledge  of  foreign  cultures.  • 
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Six  dimensions  of  the  . . . 


For  more  than  40,000  specialized 
Navymen,  the  term  "Gator  Navy” 
means,  to  challenge  the  enemy  on  his 
own  ground  by  invading  from  the  sea. 
For  other  members  of  the  sea-service 
and  ground  forces,  it  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  the  U.S.  Navy's  Amphibious 
Force  is  mobilized  for  SIX  DIMEN- 
SIONAL assistance. 

Since  the  days  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  Julius  Caesar  and  the 
American  Civil  War,  amphibious  war- 
fare tactics  have  proved  to  be  the 
superior  method  of  conquering. 


The  first  dimension  of  the  Amphib- 
ious Force  is  its  more  than  125  ships 
which  provide  overall  mobile  support 
for  combat  troops,  heavy  equipment 
operations  and  Marine  Corps  Battalion 
Landing  Teams.  These  ships  range  in 
size  from  19,000  tons  to  small  31 -foot 
river  patrol  boats  that  were  built  for 
use  in  Vietnam  to  facilitate  river  battle 
techniques  which  have  been  dormant 
in  the  Navy  since  the  Civil  War.  Larger 
ships  include  heavy  attack  cargo  ves- 
sels, designed  to  carry  battle  vehicles, 
tanks  and  war  materials. 


The  largest  ship  is  the  592-foot 
amphibious  assault  ship  (LPH)  which 
is  capable  of  speeds  in  excess  of  20 
knots  (approx.  30  mph).  It  is  one  of 
the  "Gator  Navy's"  most  versatile  war- 
ships. The  LPH  carries  a crew  of  550, 
25  helicopters,  1,500  combat-ready 
troops  and  provides  command  control 
facilities  for  the  amphibious  com- 
mander's staff. 

The  sometimes  considered  "back- 
bone” of  the  Amphibious  Force  is  the 
tank  landing  ship  (LST).  It  carries 
nearly  its  own  weight  in  cargo  and 
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An  amphibious  air  cushion  vehicle  emerges  from  the  landing  craft  bay  of  the 
U.S.S.  Cleveland  landing  ship  dock. 


troops  within  a few  yards  of  most 
beach  areas.  The  LST  era  is  now 
undergoing  a change  to  a superior  class 
of  ships  with  increased  speeds  and 
cargo  capacities. 

Making  up  the  second  dimension  is 
the  supreme  strike  force  of  the  Gator 
Navy.  They  are  designated  SEAL 
(Sea-Air-Land)  and  UDT  (Underwater 
Demolition)  Teams.  SEALS  perform 
commando  and  counter-insurgency 
duties,  mostly  by  parachuting  behind 
enemy  lines.  Their  training  is  so  de- 
tailed that  it  is  a must  for  each  man  to 
be  screened  as  to  his  rapid  thinking 
ability,  physical  stamina,  and  strong 
desire  to  support  the  amphibious 
effort. 

They  are  trained  heavily  in  areas  of 


reconnaissance,  individual  combat, 
parachute  jumping  and  high  speed 
boat  handling.  To  the  enemy,  they  are 
the  first  of  the  uninvited  callers. 

Underwater  Demolition  Teams  are 
usually  first  on  a possible  invasion 
scene  to  clear  obstacles  by  demolition 
and  "RECON"  the  area  before  the 
landing  of  troops.  They  perform  sea- 
borne raids  and  serve  as  life  guards 
during  assaults.  Their  training  is  similar 
to  that  of  SEALS  with  the  exception 
of  airborne  tactics. 

The  third  dimension  of  the  Gator 
Navy  is  surrounded  by  the  professional 
talents  of  assault  boat  coxswains,  who 
have  mastered  the  art  of  landing 
troops  and  equipment  safely  in  any 
surf  or  during  any  weather  condition. 


The  job  of  operating  these  small 
boats  and  special  landing  and  assault 
craft  is  usually  given  to  junior  petty 
officers.  They  must  be  able  to  "skip- 
per" their  craft  in  an  assault  wave 
without  flaw  or  several  troops  could 
be  lost.  In  addition  to  being  assault 
craft  boat  captains,  some  are  hand- 
picked as  coxswains  for  high  speed 
camouflage  and  reconnaissance  mis- 
sions for  UDT  teams. 

Dimension  four  is  a major  part  of 
the  anatomy  of  an  amphibious  in- 
vasion known  as  the  psychology  of 
warfare  from  the  sea.  Those  concerned 
are  the  Beach  Jumper  Units.  They 
provide  electronics  and  communi- 
cations elements  ashore  for  invading 
units. 
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Beach  Jumper  Units  land  with  the 
first  assault  wave  and  establishes 
immediate  facilities.  They  guide  land- 
ing craft  to  the  correct  site,  insure  that 
the  invasion  timetable  is'  kept  and 
simultaneously  maintain  a casualty 
evacuation  and  aid  to  damaged  or  out 
of  control  landing  craft. 

Amphibious  Construction  Battal- 
ions, part  of  the  famed  Seabees,  make 
up  the  Gator  Navy's  "fifth  dimension" 
assembly.  This  special  breed  of  Navy- 
men  create  instant  harbors  in  any 
coastal  condition.  They  clear  natural 
obstacles,  and  build  water  bridges  and 
floating  piers  for  unloading  landing 
ships.  In  support  of  mechanized  equip- 
ment, the  Seabees  lay  flexible  fuel 
piping  systems  from  ship  to  shore. 

In  addition  to  the  amphibious  Sea- 
bees' speedy  construction  talents,  he 
must  be  a confirmed  fighting  man  to 
protect  his  project.  They  are  trained  in 
battle  tactics  on  par  to  that  of  Marine 
Corps  infantrymen,  usually  at  a battal- 
ion center  or  a stateside  Marine  Corps 
base. 

Operationally,  the  sixth  dimension 
of  the  Gator  Navy  is  the  system  of 
vertical  envelopment.  A pliable  system 
that  unites  Marine  Corps  troops  with 
cargo  carrying  helicopters  and  amphib- 
ious assault  ships. 

The  maneuver  not  only  is  used  to 
secure  a beach  but  to  outflank  the 
enemy  and  present  a "squeeze  play" 
situation  during  an  assault.  While 
troops  are  going  ashore  at  the  beach- 
head, an  amphibious  assault  ship's 
helicopters  is  landing  a 1500-man 
Marine  Corps  Battalion  Landing  Team 
behind  the  enemy  in  successive  waves. 

The  SIX  DIMENSIONS  of  the 
Navy's  Amphibious  Force  operate  in 
both  Atlantic  and  Pacific  areas  and  can 
be  divided  into  task  groups  to  meet 
any  hostile  condition.  Though  its 
equipment  and  tactics  are  relatively 
new,  the  concept  of  the  "Gator  Navy" 
in  fighting  the  enemy  on  his  own 
ground  has  never  changed.* 
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Weather  Forecaster 


eather  is  unalterable  in  at  least 
one  respect  --  it  never  stops  changing. 
This  fact  and  the  resulting  effects 
weather  has  on  military  operations  -- 
especially  flying  - are  the  major 
reasons  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Air  Weather 
Service  (AWS)  exists. 

In  the  United  States  weather 
records  have  been  kept  for  more  than 
300  years,  but  the  military  services  did 
not  begin  observing  and  recording 
weather  until  1818. 

The  growth  of  the  military  weather 
organization  diminished  after  World 
War  I,  but  the  advance  of  military 
aviation  in  the  1930's  created  a need 
for  more  information.  The  present  Air 
Weather  Service  was  established  in 
1937. 

More  than  10,000  officers,  airmen 
and  civilian  personnel  man  three 
weather  centrals,  10  forecast  centers 
and  some  400  detachments  and 
operating  locations  worldwide. 


Those  officers  and  airmen  selected 
for  duty  as  weather  forecasters  are 
picked  for  their  scientific  interest  and 
skills.  Each  individual  having  a strong 
background  in  mathematics,  physics 
and  chemistry. 

The  major  source  for  weather 
forecast  officers  comes  from 
AFROTC.  Those  who  volunteer  must 
have  math  through  integral  calculus 
and  one  year  of  college  physics  with 
grades  of  "C"  or  better.  Upon 
selection,  the  candidate  is  sent  to  one 
of  eight  universities  for  an  academic 
year  so  he  may  qualify  as  a 
professional  meteorologist. 

Another  way  to  become  a forecaster 
is  through  the  enlisted  program.  Each 
year  over  600  airmen  at  Lackland 
AFB,  Texas,  are  selected  to  attend 
weather  observers  school.  Later  on,  he 
may  apply  for  the  32  week  enlisted 
forecasters  course  that  will  eventually 
qualify  him  as  a forecaster. 


! 
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Satellite  photos  of  the  northern  hemisphere  are  assembled. 


The  newly-trained  forecaster  is 
usually  assigned  duty  at  a base  weather 
station.  Valuable  experience  is  gained 
issuing  forecasts  for  base  flying 
activities  and  warnings  for  severe 
weather.  This  involves  interpretation 
of  weather  charts  received  from 
weather  centers  and  preparation  of 
detailed  analysis  for  his  local  area. 

He  is  also  responsible  for  issuing  a 
base  forecast  that  is  transmitted  via 
teletype  for  briefing  pilots  at  other 
nearby  air  bases. 

He,  also,  responds  to  requests  by 
airborne  crews  for  weather 
information,  using  the 
pi lot-to- forecaster  radio. 

When  severe  weather  approaches  the 
base,  the  forecaster  maintains  constant 
surveillance  of  the  weather  radar  set 
and  issues  necessary  warnings. 
Throughout  these  periods,  he  is 
responsible  to  see  that  weather 
observations  are  taken  and  transmitted 
and  that  all  equipment  is  functioning 
properly. 

Another  avenue  a weather  fore- 
caster may  follow  to  improve  his  skills 
is  that  of  being  an  airborne  weather 
officer.  In  this  position  he  serves  as  an 
aircrew  member  directing  aerial 
weather  reconnaissance  activities. 

Determining  weather  conditions  in 
remote  areas  has  always  posed  a 
challenge  for  the  meterologist.  When 
satellite  pictures  indicate  a storm,  or 
when  an  observer  on  a ship  or  island  in 
the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  report  a 
possible  storm,  either  the  National 
Hurricane  Center  near  Miami,  Fla.,  or 
the  Joint  Typhoon  Warning  Center  on 
Guam  alert  the  flying  weathermen. 

Their  job  is  to  find  the  storm,  fly  to 
its  center,  and  determine  its 
characteristics.  Special  instruments  on 
board  the  aircraft  collect  temperature, 
atmospheric  pressure,  windspeed  and 
detection  data.  Reports  are  then 
radioed  back  to  the  center  handling 
the  alert. 


Flying  through  a storm's  wall  cloud 
to  its  center,  the  Hurricane  Hunters 
and  Typhoon  Chasers  often  encounter 
clouds  and  rain  so  dense  that  the 
aircraft  wingtips  become  invisible  from 
the  cockpit. 

Once  in  the  eye  of  the  storm,  the 
aircraft  stays  long  enough  to  record 
necessary  data  and  radio  it  to  the 
warning  center.  The  crew  then  leaves 
the  eye  and  flies  a pattern  around  and 
across  the  storm  to  gather  additional 
data  in  all  quadrants,  before  returning 
to  the  eye  six  hours  later  for  a second 
fix. 

From  June  through  November,  the 
normal  hurricane  season,  Hurricane 


Hunters  fly  selected  tracks,  up  to  3000 
miles  in  length,  into  the  breeding 
grounds  of  tropical  storms.  Typhoon 
reconnaissance  in  the  Pacific  continues 
virtually  the  year  round. 

Weather  modification  activity  is  also 
a part  of  AWS.  When  certain  types  of 
fog  appear  over  an  airfield  that  restrict 
flying  operations,  they  may  be  seeded 
with  dry  ice  or  silver  iodide  to  improve 
visibility  and  allow  normal  flying 
operations. 

Determining  when  the  weather  will 
change  and  how  much,  understanding 
why  it  changes  --  and  even  attempting 
to  change  it  --  is  a worldwide  challenge 
for  Air  Weather  Service.  • 
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Soldier  Sailors 


<\  Unique  Havy 


Officers  study  use  of  radar  on  the  bridge  of  an  Army  vessel. 


Chunky  tugs  tugging  and  towing 
loaded  barges  in  and  out  of  port. 
Landing  craft,  filled  with  cargo,  speed- 
ing to  the  beach  for  unloading. 
Freighters  undergoing  last-minute 
preparations  for  training  cruises  in  the 
Atlantic.  These  are  all  activities  of  a 
unique  navy-the  Army's  "Navy"  at 
Ft.  Eustis,  Va.,  the  Army  Transporta- 
tion Center. 

The  Army  used  watercraft  as  far 
back  as  the  American  Revolution. 
Flowever,  the  Army's  "Navy",  as  it  is 
organized  today,  was  established 
following  World  War  II. 

During  World  War  II,  the  Transpor- 
tation Corps  became  responsible  for 
nautically  moving  men  and  supplies 
world-wide.  This  task  coupled  with  the 
mission  of  providing  watercraft  for 
miscellaneous  operations  resulted  in  a 
greatly  expanded,  highly  diversified 
fleet  of  over  200  types  of  vessels. 

This  fleet  was  one  of  the  world's 
largest.  It  contained  hospital  ships, 
troop  transports,  cargo  and  bulk 
carriers,  tankers,  reefers,  rescue  craft 
and  mine  planter  ships. 

Following  the  war,  the  Army  Trans- 
portation Corps  turned  the  larger  ves- 
sels over  to  the  Military  Sea  Transpor- 
tation Service  (MSTS),  under  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  Department  of  the 
Navy.  Flowever,  the  Corps  retained 
control  of  the  smaller  watercraft,  the 
tugboats,  freight  ships  and  landing 
crafts.  It  is  these  vessels  which  com- 
pose the  Army's  "Navy"  fleet  of 
today. 

Today  the  "Navy"  is  busier  than 
ever  and  although  its  personnel  do  not 
wear  the  traditional  sailor's  clothing, 
they  maintain  harbors  and  ports 
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This  replica  of  a ship  is  built  on  dry  land  to  train  soldiers  in  on  and 
off-loading  cargo  techniques. 


throughout  the  world. 

Soldier  sailors  can  be  found  in 
Vietnam,  Japan,  Hawaii,  England,  the 
Azores  and  the  Phillipines  keeping 
cargo  moving  and  the  ports  hustling. 
These  men  are  responsible  for  piloting 
the  gigantic  cargo  ships  and  tankers 
into  pier  heads.  They  direct  loading 
and  unloading  operations,  and  they 
also  manage  cargo  distribution.  In 
addition.  Army  sailors  keep  the  ports 
navigable  and  free  of  debris. 

When  the  salty  soldiers  are  not 
manning  vessels  in  foreign  waters, 
more  than  likely  they  are  training  at 
the  7th  Transportation  Group  or 
attending  classes  at  the  Army  Trans- 
portation School,  Ft.  Eustis. 

Ft.  Eustis'  harbor,  called  3rd  Port,  is 
home  port  to  members  of  the  Army's 
"Navy".  Its  deep  water  provides  nat- 
ural berthing  for  a well-rounded  fleet, 
find  its  docks  and  piers  provide  space 


for  training  with  "dummy"  cargo  and 
marine  equipment. 

The  port  maintains  45,  65  and 
100-foot  tugs,  each  type  utilized  for  a 
specific  purpose.  The  45-footers  are 
used  within  the  harbor  complex  to 
tow  deadlined  vessels,  shuttle  passen- 
gers to  the  freight  ships  and  clear  the 
harbor  of  debris.  The  65-foot  tugs  are 
used  as  general  purpose  vessels  in  and 
around  the  port,  and  are  commonly 
seen  pushing  barges  on  the  James 
River.  With  the  exception  of  the  45- 
footers,  the  tugs  are  self-supporting 
and  the  crews  live  aboard. 

In  addition  to  its  tug  fleet,  3rd  Port 
houses  two  types  of  landing  craft--the 
Landing  Craft  Mechanized  (LCMs)  and 
Landing  Craft  Utility  (LCUs).  These 
steel  or  aluminum-hulled  vessels  pro- 
vide a training  sailor  with  an  excellent 
chance  to  learn  basic  seamanship  in- 
cluding the  actual  "hands-on"  oper- 


ations, when  cargo  and  men  are 
needed  on  the  beach,  but  the  sleek, 
flat-bottomed  crafts  are  used  exten- 
sively for  other  missions  also. 

Still  another  type  of  vessel  can  be 
readily  seen  at  3rd  Port-the  freight 
ship.  The  freight  ships  are  the  largest 
vessels  anchored  at  the  Eustis  port. 
Many  soldiers  aboard  these  ships  work 
in  crews  in  order  to  perform  their 
missions.  Whether  they  are  seamen, 
engineers,  deckhands  or  stevedores- 
-they  rely  on  teamwork  when  the 
going  gets  rough.  It  doesn't  take  long 
to  learn  that  "no  man  is  a navy." 

Although  the  harbor  is  massed  with 
watercraft,  a soldier  must  train  on  land 
before  he  sets  sail.  To  provide  the  best 
possible  nautical  training,  the  Army 
called  upon  its  "old  salts",  the  vet- 
erans of  the  sea,  to  convert  the  land- 
lubbers into  qualified  sailors  in  classes 
at  the  Army  Transportation  School. 
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First,  the  future  mariners  learn  the 
rules  of  the  road  through  a three-week 
Basic  Marine  Course.  The  course  is 
designed  to  acquaint  the  soldier  with 
marine  terminology,  knots,  basic  navi- 
gation and  scores  of  other  sea  subjects. 

It  is  in  the  basic  course  that  terms 
such  as  deck,  bulkhead  and  overhead 
become  part  of  the  soldier's  working 
vocabulary.  He  learns  the  types  of  line 
and  how  to  tie  a bowline  and  weave  an 
eye  splice.  He  learns  about  the  com- 
pass rose  and  about  hydrography,  and 
he  is  well  on  his  way  to  becoming  an 


Army  sailor. 

Following  the  compressed  Basic 
Marine  Course,  the  soldier  either  be- 
comes a deckhand  or  an  engineer, 
depending  upon  his  test  scores  and 
background.  Both  courses  last  about 
seven  weeks  and  lead  to  what  is  called 
a Military  Occupational  Specialty 
(MOS)  in  the  marine  field. 

A soldier  who  trains  as  a deckhand 
can  expect  to  learn  how  to  navigate, 
maintain,  moor  and  steer  a vessel.  He 
also  masters  marine  safety  and  sig- 
naling. 


The  engineer  is  taught  technical 
subjects  including  marine  electricity, 
propulsion  systems  and  engine  main- 
tenance. 

After  completing  10  weeks  of 
marine  training,  the  soldier  is  ready  to 
serve  in  the  Army's  "Navy”.  However, 
if  he  elects  and  his  marine  aptitude 
permits,  he  can  further  his  training  and 
become  an  expert  in  his  field  and 
eventually  skipper  his  own  vessel  as  a 
warrant  officer. 

The  soldiers  who  man  the  vessels  are 
not  the  only  members  of  the  Army's 
"Navy".  Behind  vessel  power  are  the 
harbormasters,  stevedores  and  divers. 

The  harbormasters,  usually  men 
who  have  been  in  the  field  for  many 
years,  are  responsible  for  scheduling 
commitments  for  their  respective 
ports.  They  oversee  cargo  movement, 
vessel  operations  and  port  main- 
tenance. 

Stevedores  keep  the  supplies  moving 
with  their  skills  of  loading  and  unload- 
ing ships.  These  skills  are  learned 
during  special  training  at  Ft.  Eustis, 
which  is  conducted  aboard  3rd  Port's 
unique  landship  "The  Neversail",  a 
mock-up  of  a freight  ship.  Each  day, 
tons  of  "dummy"  cargo  pass  through 
the  holds  and  hatches  of  "The  Never- 
sail". 

Another  vital  part  of  3rd  Port  and 
the  Army's  "Navy”  is  the  diving 
school.  Top  qualified  enlisted  men 
may  elect  to  undergo  the  rigorous 
26-week  course  which  includes  sea- 
manship, leadership  and  diving  tech- 
niques. 

When  all  the  soldiers,  equipment 
and  vessels  are  united,  the  result  is  a 
well-organized,  smooth  running  navy, 
capable  of  performing  countless 
missions  from  berthing  a tanker  to  re- 
pairing a broken  rudder.  A navy  which 
runs  ports  around  the  world,  and  a 
navy  which  has  proven  itself  time  and 
time  again.  • 


A soldier  crew  member  securing  lifeboat. 
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Coast  Guard  Academy 


Imagine  a company  that  offers  its 
young  executives  all  of  the  following: 
- four  years  of  college:  not  only  free 
but  with  pay  and  you  choose  your 
field  of  study;  - a chance  to  pursue 
postgraduate  study  on  full  pay;  - pay 
and  allowances  in  the  $12,000  to 
$13,000  a year  range  after  three  years; 
--  opportunity  to  be  your  own  boss;  -- 
rewarding  work  in  vital  humanitarian 
and  environmental  areas;  - complete 
free  medical  care  for  you  and  your 
family  plus  bargain  prices  at  special 
company  stores  and;  --  travel  with 
assignments  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
3tates  and  many  places  overseas. 

It  sounds  hard  to  believe  but  there 
is  such  an  organization.  It's  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard.  A small  close-knit 
organization  but  large  enough  to 
operate  its  own  Academy  (located  on 
a hill  overlooking  the  Thames  river  at 
New  London,  Conn.) 

With  a list  of  benefits  such  as  the 
one  above  there  has  to  be  some  strings 
attached.  First  of  all,  the  Coast  Guard 
fills  the  ranks  of  its  cadet  corps  with 
only  the  most  well-rounded  young 
men  of  demonstrated  ability  and 
achievement. 

Approximately  90  percent  of  those 
appointed  to  the  last  class  stood  in  the 
top  quarter  of  their  high  school  class. 
Nearly  all  cadets  have  participated  in 
high  school  student  government  or 
clubs  in  one  capacity  or  another,  many 
as  president. 

Most  of  the  cadets  have  lettered  in 
one  or  more  varsity  sports  during  high 
school,  but  all  men  appointed  as  a 
cadet  must  be  in  top  physical 
condition. 

While  the  competition  for  entrance 
is  tough  there's  one  big  difference 
between  the  Coast  Guard  Academy 
and  the  other  service  academies. 


Appointments  to  it  are  made  only 
through  an  annual  nationwide 
competition.  There  are  no 
congressional  appointments,  as  there 


are  at  other  academies,  nor  are  there 
any  geographical  quotas.  A young  man 
who  has  what  it  takes  can  make  it  on 
his  own  performance. 
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The  second  string  is  the 
commitment  each  graduate  must  make 
to  serve  for  five  years  following 
graduation  and  commissioning.  On  the 
average  a man  will  be  about  27  or  28 
when  he  completes  his  obligated 
service.  If  he  goes  on  to  postgraduate 
school  he  will  be  required  to  obligate 
about  two  months  service  for  every 
month  of  advanced  schooling. 

The  constantly  updated  Academy 
curriculum  offers  liberal  arts, 
engineering,  and  professional  subjects 
with  a choice  of  thirteen  individual 


options  which  include  many  of  the 
engineering  and  physical  science  fields, 
oceanography,  economics, 
management  and  social  science. 
Postgraduate  specialization  is  offered 
in  such  fields  as  aviation,  business 
administration,  electronics, 
engineering,  law,  naval  architecture, 
oceanography  and  other  fields. 

Tuition  to  the  Academy  is  free  with 
cadets  receiving  one-half  an  ensign's 
pay,  or  about  $250.00  a month.  In 
addition,  cadets  are  paid  an  allowance 
for  food.  Out  of  these  monies  they 


must  pay  for  their  uniforms,  books, 
food  and  other  personal  expenses. 

The  Academy  has  a full  varsity 
sports  program  with  Roland  Hall  as 
one  of  the  finest  field  houses  in  New 
England.  The  varsity  tennis  team 
finished  the  1970-71  season  with  a 
10-3  record,  the  best  in  Academy 
history.  The  Academy  is  also  strong  in 
track,  sailing,  wrestling,  cross  country, 
gymnastics  and  rifle  and  pistol 
competition.  The  football  team 
finished  the  1971-72  season  with  an 
8-2  record,  best  since  1963.  The 
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The  Coast  Guard’s  cadet  training  ship  “Eagle”. 


basketball  team  was  11-13  for  the 
70-71  season  and  the  baseball  team 
had  a 8-24  slump. 

In  addition  to  a full  card  of  varsity 
sports  the  Academy  has  a complete 
intramural  program  and  cadets  not  in 
varsity  sports  are  required  to 
participate  in  the  intramurals. 

Extracurricular  activities  are  many 
and  varied  at  the  Academy.  Social 
functions  are  well  served  by  the 
proximity  of  Connecticut  College, 
with  a predominantly  female  student 
body,  just  cross  the  road  from  the 
Academy. 

Cadets  find  an  outlet  for  their 
musical  talent  in  the  Cadet  Choir  and 
Glee  Club.  The  Coast  Guard  Academy 
Idlers,  a singing  group  has  appeared 
on  national  television.  The  cadets  have 
a marching  band,  a dance  orchestra 
and  several  rock  groups. 

At  the  Academy  they  have  their 
own  edited  magazine  and  yearbook.  A 
number  of  clubs  and  societies  devoted 
to  one  area  of  professional  interest  or 
another  are  active  at  the  Academy. 

Except  for  a few  weeks  leave,  cadets 
spend  their  summers  in  professional 


training.  Fourth  and  second  class 
cadets  (freshman  and  juniors)  make 
practice  cruises  aboard  the  Coast 
Guard's  three-masted  barque  Eagle. 
Flere  seamanship  is  taught  in  the 
ancient  tradition  of  creaking  masts  and 
straining  canvas. 

Third  and  First  classmen  make  an 
extended  cruise  aboard  high  endurance 
cutters  to  European  ports.  Third 
classmen  learn  the  duties  of  enlisted 
men  while  the  First  class  cadets  stand 
officer's  watches.  Some  first  classmen 
go  on  special  cruises  and  expeditions 


aboard  icebreakers  and  oceanographic 
cutters.  Other  summer  training  is  given 
in  aviation  indoctrination,  small  arms 
and  search  and  rescue. 

The  Coast  Guard  Academy  trains 
young  men  to  be  officers  in  a service 
where  the  protection  of  life  and 
property  and  the  maritime 
environment  are  the  foremost 
concerns.  The  960  members  of  the 
cadet  regiment  are  young  men  with 
their  feet  on  the  ground  who  have 
chosen  a solid  education  leading  to 
rewarding  and  important  work.# 
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